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A New View of the School in Jerusalem (from the southwest). 
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JERASH IN THE SPRING OF 1933 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE JOINT EXPEDITION OF THE SCHOOL 
JERUSALEM AND YALE UNIVERSITY 


IN 


NELSON GLUECK 


From April to the end of June, 1933, the American School o 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, in collaboration with Yale University, con 
tinued the work of clearing and recording at Jerash with special attention 
to the recording. The writer, then Director of the School, assumed the 
vision. He is indebted to Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher, who ha 
ected the previous seasons of excavation at Jerash, for the help 
given ning and planning the season’s campaign. Prior to his dé 
parture for Antioch, where Dr. Fisher directed the Princeton-Louvre excava- 
tion, he accompanied the writer to Jerash, explaining exactly what had bee 
done previously, and suggesting what might be best accomplished in this 
campaign. The writer is also indebted to Mr. John Crowfoot, Director o! 
the British School of Archaeology, who had also directed several seasons of 
excavations at Jerash. The counsel of these men was particularly valuab 
in view of the objective of the 1933 spring campaign, which was to be 
devoted mainly to recording monuments already cleared. There was also 
to be additional clearing of menuments which had already been partly 
excavated, so as to facilitate the making of final plans and architectural 
reconstructions. The way was thus to be paved for the definitive publication 
in the near future of the results of former seasons of excavation. A good 
ceal of time was devoted to locating, photographing, and collating inscrip- 
tions which had been previously recorded, and which Professor McCown is 
to publish in a forthcoming volume on the inscriptions of Jerash. In 
the writer takes pleasure in recording gratefully the very great 
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Ip rendered to the expedition by Mr. George Horsfield, Adviser to the 
iirector of Antiquities of Transjordan. Himself an architect, and fully 
‘quainted with the problems of the architecture of Jerash, Mr. Horsfield’s 
dvice and assistance were of incalculable help in the successful prosecution 
{ the campaign. The thoroughgoing support of the expedition by Pro- 
essors Montgomery and Barton, on behalf of the American Schools of 
riental Research, and by Professor C. H. Kraeling, on behalf of Yale 
niversity, contributed largely to the success of the plans of the expedition. 
Besides the director, the staff consisted of the following members, whose 
devoted and untiring labors made possible the completion of a large amount 
{ work in a comparatively short time and with limited funds: Dr. W. F. 
stinespring, who acted as epigraphist and photographer, and who represented 
he director during his absences from Jerash; Mr. A. Henry Detweiler, 
fr. E. Bartow Miiller, and Mr. William D. Merrill, architects; Mr. C. M. 
ttucklesby, surveyor; Mrs. W. F. Stinespring, recorder; Mrs. Nelson Glueck, 
medical assistant; Miss Anne Fuller, whose task was to draw pottery to 
ale. Mr. Miiller and Mr. Merrill were present for two months and a 
month, respectively, Miss Fuller for several weeks, and Mrs. Glueck for about 
month and a half; Mrs. Stinespring arrived two weeks after the work 
started, and remained the rest of the season. Aside from several severe colds, 
and a general attack of sand-fly fever during the last week of work, the 
members of the staff enjoyed good health. The expedition house, made of 
eal stone, and plastered with mud mixed with straw, was somewhat im- 
proved by several additional doors and minor repairs. It furnished a 
comfortable, though simple, residence for the members of the staff. It was 
also possible to accommodate in the expedition house such welcome guests 
as Professor and Mrs. C. R. Morey, Professor and Mrs. H. J. Cadbury, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Tliffe, Dr. and Mrs. M. Schloessinger, and Mr. R. G. Head. 
A force of laborers, averaging about twenty in number, was engaged 
throughout the season. Sometimes the number would be increased to sixty, 
and at other times reduced to five, depending upon the nature of the work 
to be done. Preference in employment was given to Circassians recruited 
from the modern village of Jerash, who formed an exceedingly capable group 
of workmen, and were particularly efficient in moving the huge piles of large 
building blocks, which had to be shifted in order to examine walls and 
foundations of various structures. The foreman, too, was a Circassian from 
Jerash, who proved to be completely satisfactory in every respect. A number 
of Arabs were also employed, preferably those who lived in Jerash, or in its 
immediate vicinity. As a result of this labor policy, there was no trouble 
whatsoever with the laborers during the entire course of the campaign. The 
owners of the areas to be excavated were employed, provided they could 
render proper services. Wherever possible or necessary, terraces and sup- 
porting walls were built around the structures examined this year. The 
buildings were thus made more presentable, the problem of the disposal of 
débris was solved in large part, and through the resulting improvements 
of the land, the owners were compensated for the areas appropriated for 
excavation. It was unnecessary therefore to pay for any of the land which 
was used. 
The expedition is indebted also to the Transjordan Government for the 
courtesy shown by accepting a deposit at the office of the treasurer in 
3 
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‘Amman, and enabling the withdrawal of funds from the local office of the 
treasury department in Jerash. It was thus possible to have a constant 
supply of money on hand for wages, without the necessity and risk of 
bringing the payroll from Jerusalem. The scale of pay ranged from five 
piastres a day for basket-boys to ten piastres a day for pick-men. 

The first task attempted was the clearance of the south, or front side of 
the Triumphal Arch. This was done in order that the architect in charge 
of this particular task, Mr. A. Henry Detweiler, might examine all the stones 
which had fallen from the arch, and formed a huge pile of débris at its base, 
and see if they could aid him in attempting an architectural reconstruction 
of this monument, which had not previously been cleared. In addition, 
particular care was exercised in looking for inscriptions on the stones. It 
was vainly hoped that a dedicatory inscription might be found, which would 
have been invaluable for the dating of the structure. Every architectural 
fragment found while excavating the Triumphal Arch was drawn and photo- 
graphed. It is believed that the complete remains of the pediments of the 
upper niches of the main part of the Triumphal Arch were recovered. 

It was thought originally that the work of clearing the débris in front 
of the arch, and drawing and photographing the various architectural frag- 
ments and building stones found there, could be expeditiously finished, and 
that a new task could be undertaken after the passage of a few weeks at the 
most. An unexpected discovery, however, considerably complicated matters, 
and it was found necessary to continue work on the Triumphal Arch fo1 
over a month. After moving and examining carefully large piles of stones 
from the south side of the Triumphal Arch, it was found that two wings, 
with niches meant perhaps for monumental statues, had been built on either 
side of the main arch. The whole of the superstructure of the front facades 
of these wings was found, enabling Mr. Detweiler to make a complete recon- 
struction of them on his plans. The facade of the east wing was also cleared 
down to bed-rock, on which the foundation stones of the wing had been set. 
The north side of the east wing was also cleared, revealing a finely built 
doorway. The doorway had sockets for the doorpost, and a hole in each 
of the jambs to receive the bolt. A small passageway was found containing 
a staircase. The upper risers, which were missing, led to the roof of the 
wing, as shown by the top risers of the west wing, which were found in place. 
An archway on the side of the room opposite the doorway in the interior 
of the east wing had to be reinforced with cement, because of the crumbling 
condition of the stones. In general, it was noticed that the stones of which 
the wings had been made were of a much softer, poorer quality than those 
in. the central structure. This would seem to be one indication of the fact 
that the wings were built subsequently to the Triumphal Arch. The top 
of the east wing was partly covered by an inclined vault, whose upper eastern 
end had fallen away, while the lower end rested against the east section 
cf the Triumphal Arch. It would seem that the wings had been built to 
buttress the walls of the two ends of the Triumphal Arch proper, which had 
begun to slip or to crack. Lacking any inscription whatsoever, which might 
have helped to determine the date of the Triumphal Arch, it is thought by 
Mr. Horsfield and Mr. Detweiler, on the basis of architectural evidence alone, 
that the Triumphal Arch might be dated about the middle of the second 
century A.D. The wings were then probably built at a later date. Un- 
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fortunately, practically all of the pottery found in connection with these 
excavations at the Triumphal Arch was mediaeval Arabic, and furnished 
no other testimony than that the spaces under the various arches and the 
rooms in the wings had been used in later times as dwellings. The débris 
removed during the course of these excavations was spread out over two long 
terraces in front of the Triumphal Arch. These terraces were supporte 

by walls constructed of fallen building blocks, which the architects had 
discarded after examination. The entire Triumphal Arch exposed thus to 
view, and fronted by two broad and long terraces, appears again in a form 
which reflects the original beauty of the structure (Fig. 1). It remains an 
eloquent testimony to the genius of the Roman spirit, and to the skill and 


ig. 1.) Front face of Triumphal Arch after clearing. 


taste of Roman architects and craftsmen. The publication of the archi- 
tectural reconstructions of this monument and of other structures in Jerash, 
as a result of the spring excavations of 1933 and of the previous and fol- 
lowing seasons of excavations, will contribute greatly to the understanding 
of Roman architecture in the East. 

When Mr. E. Bartow Miiller arrived, he was assigned to work on the 
Hippodrome, with the view of obtaining as complete a plan of it as possible. 
A good deal of work had been done previously, but not enough to make a 
complete plan of the entire structure. It was not yet known, for instance, 
where the main entrance of the Hippodrome was, nor what its corner towers 
looked like, nor what were the arcs of the northern and southern curves 
of the track. At first a small force of eighteen men was employed on the 
Hippodrome. Because of its tremendous size and the necessity of excavating 
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in several places at once, it was found necessary gradually to increase the 
number of men working on the Hippodrome to about sixty. Even then, 
after two months of intensive work, Mr. Miiller was not able to get more 
than the main features of the structure planned. Mr. Miiller was assisted 
by the other architects, and by Mr. Hucklesby, who did the necessary sur- 
veying and re-surveying of the structure. For this project, as for all others, 
where problems of an architectural nature came up, Mr. Horsfield’s advice 
was constantly sought and readily given. A number of the most important 
features of the Hippodrome were investigated, and wherever necessary, ex- 
cavated and planned. In view of the fact that many features of the Hippo- 
drome are similar to each other, the examination of a single feature often 
sufficed for several others. The final plan, therefore, while necessarily in- 
complete, is basically correct. 

One of the most important discoveries during the excavations in the 
Hippodrome was that of the main entrance, which, as usual, was on the main 
axis of the north curve, with two smaller portals, one on either side. It 
faced the Forum, and was large enough to accommodate horses and chariots. 
Some of the paving of the entrance corridor was found, but it proved to 
consist in part of reused mouldings. The entire superstructure over the 
entrance and the corridor has been lost, with the exception of a number of 
interesting moulding stones, column drums, and capitals, which were re- 
covered. Again, unfortunately, no inscriptions were found which might 
have been of value in dating the structure. Excavations in the field imme- 
diately north of the Hippodrome would probably bring to light some of the 
stones belonging to the superstructure of the entrance. To prevent the 
walls of the entrance corridor, which were leaning inward, from collapsing, 
large supporting beams were placed between them. The lower parts of the 
walls were in very poor condition, possibly because of a fire, evidence of 
which was apparent in one end of the corridor. At the northern end of the 
corridor, there was an intrusive flight of steps, half of which was removed 
in order to examine the original paving beneath it. A transverse arch was 
found in place between the corridor and the adjoining room to the east. 
In this adjoining room was found a wall of later date; the room contained 
three vats made of stone tiles and plaster, with a drain in each one of them. 
On the east side of the room opposite the vats, were four large pottery jars, 
sunk partially below the floor level, and plastered inside and out. The exact 
use of this installation is uncertain. It was evidently built and used in 
Byzantine times, to judge also from the sherds found in this room (Fig. 2). 
Outside the southern end of the corridor, several column drums were found, 
and two goal-posts. 

On the southeastern side of the Hippodrome, one of the side entrances 
was excavated. There were six such entrances, three of them on the east 
side and three of them on the west; time permitted the clearing of only 
one of them. It is probable that the others were similarly built. The floors 
of these entrances were approximately on the track level and opened to the 
arena, while steps led from them to the seats. At another point in the south- 
eastern part of the Hippodrome, a typical doorway was investigated, and the 
foundations cleared down to bed-rock. 

The southern portion of the Hippodrome was quite thoroughly investi- 
gated. The southeast tower was completely cleared. The extremely ruinous 
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condition of the walls and stones, however, made it very difficult even to 
trace the walls, and at times hazardous to work at all. The line of the 
outside wall of the tower was found only at the last possible course next to 
bed-rock, so thoroughly had the tower fallen into ruin. The ground plan 
of the tower was finally disclosed. A fuller plan of the tower will be possible 
after Mr. Miiller has attempted a reconstruction on the basis of a number 
of important architectural features, which came to light during the course 
of the excavation of the tower. Indicative of the later Byzantine settlement, 
which made use of the vaults and rooms beneath the seats, was an enormous 
cache of pottery in one of the rooms of the tower. Most of these sherds 
seem to have been discards of a pottery kiln. In another room in the central 


(Fig. 2.) Vats of late date in a room of the Hippodrome. 


part of the western side of the Hippodrome, there was found a crude reused 
sarcophagus with a drain in one end, some stone steps, a column drum set 
presumably on the floor, and a large quantity of Byzantine roofing tile. 
Most of the other vaults and rooms underneath the seats showed traces of 
habitation in Byzantine and Arabic times. 

Investigations were also carried on to ascertain definitely where the outside 
of the south curve of the Hippodrome intersects the southeast tower complex. 
The interior of the southwest corner was excavated down to. bed-rock, in 
order to determine the arc of the south curve. The interior southwest corner 
was found to be in perfect condition. Half of the carceres on the southern 
side were excavated. To judge from the large number of mouldings and 
other cut stones removed from them, they seemed to have formed a particu- 
larly extensive and important feature of the general architectural scheme 
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of the Hippodrome. The large middle room of the carceres seems at one 
time to have been converted into a chapel. In it was found a large stone, 
on the face of which there had been incised a Christian graffito with a cross 
of fairly good design. The chapel may have belonged to a small Christian 
community in the declining days of the later Christian city. 

The west side of the Hippodrome is in a much more ruinous state than 
the east. Three different areas were excavated on the west side in order to 
determine the exact location of the west wall, and to examine the nature of 
some of the openings and arches in it. Several clearings were made on the 
north and northeast ends of the Hippodrome to determine the are of the 
curve of the foundations and of the track, and to obtain information about 
the size and shape of the typical room-divisions underneath the seats, around 
the curved portions of the structure. In one of these rooms in the north- 
eastern curve Dr. Fisher had already found two supporting arches, and we 
found several additional traces cf the arches elsewhere. In addition, in 
these sectors were found impost blocks, which will make it possible to 
approximate the original height of the structure. At a point on the west 
side of the inner wall, where a collapse had occurred, excavations were 
carried out to determine the condition of the foundation walls. The area 
where the southern half of the track should be, consists of a huge depression. 
As yet no completely satisfactory explanation for this condition of the larger 
part of the entire track area has been forthcoming. The architects are agreed 
that the former explanation of a naumachy cannot be maintained. A possible 
solution to the problem, they feel, might be that the depression was never 
filled up, and that therefore the track was never completed. The condition 
of the foundation walls on the cast and west sides, south of the completed 
part of the track, seems to indicate that the unfilled pit was present at the 
time of the collapse of the walls at these points. The irregular alignment 
of the walls at these points was caused by the walls having slipped at the 
time of an earthquake (Fig. 3). 

All interesting fallen fragments from the whole structure were drawn and 
photographed, as indeed were all the important architectural features and 
stones which came to light during the excavations. A complete study by 
Mr. Miiller of all his notes and drawings of the various connected and 
isolated architectural features must be made, before more definite conclu- 
sions with regard to the Hippodrome may be ventured. A complete photo- 
graphic record of the entire Hippodrome was made by Dr. Stinespring. 
Sometimes as many as three or four prints of each negative were necessary, 
one for inclusion in the general records, one for filing under each particular 
monument, and one or two for the architect’s use in drawing up the plans. 
Similar complete photographic records were made of the Triumphal Arch, 
and of all the other monuments which were cleared or studied during the 
course of the campaign. In addition photographs were made of whatever 
new inscriptions were discovered. A large part of Dr. Stinespring’s time 
was spent in photographing and checking previously known inscriptions, 
so that they might be included in as correct a form as possible in Prof. 
McCown’s forthcoming volume of the inscriptions of Jerash. The inscrip- 
tions discovered during the 1933 spring campaign will also be included in 
that volume. They were copied and translated by Dr. Stinespring. As many 
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(Fig. 3.) General view of Hippodrome from top of Triumphal Arch. 
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as possible of the inscriptions, new and old, were collected from various 
parts of the extensive site of Jerash, and stored in the Jerash museum. 
Several additional terrace walls were built along the southeastern side of 
the Hippodrome to take care of the débris removed from the excavations 
there. The land was thus improved, the owners satisfied, and the question 
of dumping in that area solved. Similarly a terrace was built on the north- 
eastern side of the Hippodrome. In order to preserve the Hippodrome as 
an accessible archaeological monument, the great north entrance was left 
The field adjacent to the entrance on the north was held up by a 





exposed. 


large retaining wall, and a staircase was built leading down from it into the 


entrance proper. 
As soon as Mr. Detweiler had finished with the Triumphal Arch. he was 


(Fig. 4.) North face of east side of South (Philadelphia) Gate. 


transferred to the South (Philadelphia) Gate, which, it had been decided, 
required further examination. The north facade of the eastern half of the 
monument was cleared down to ground level, and back to a distance of about 
eight metres (Fig. 4). It was hoped to find sufficient architectural material 
in the débris, to make possible the reconstruction of the superstructure. 
This hope was not realized, but several new pieces were found. Among them 
were two fine capitals of the composite order, similar to those found at the 
Triumphal Arch, but much finer in execution (Fig. 5). A large stone slab, 
found lying on its face, was turned over, and proved to be a door, taken 
from a tomb and reused, with the post part still in place, and a piece 
of metal for the knob still in its socket. All the exposed parts of the entire 
South Gate were studied, as were also all the fragments lying about. The 
newly revealed north facade of the eastern half of the South Gate has been 
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ious left open. The débris was replaced in such a fashion as to leave a small 
passageway in front of the face of the monument, thus enabling its further 
le of study by future visitors. 
‘lons When the work on the South Gate was nearly finished, a number of 
tion workmen were detached and put under charge of Mr? Merrill, the third 
orth- architect on the staff. He was assigned the task of continuing the examina- 
le as tion of the South Tetrapylon, parts of which had been excavated in previous 
left campaigns. The South Tetrapylon marks the intersection of the major 
by a north-south avenue with the southern east-west street. Mr. Merrill, with 


» the Mr. Hucklesby’s assistance, surveyed and recorded it in detail. It was also 
necessary for him to conduct a small excavation in the south end of the 
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wane (Fig. 5.) Composite pilaster capital of the second century A. D. from the South Gate. 
aterlat 

icture. northwest quadrant, in order clearly to determine the exact intersection of 
z them the major and minor streets, which had not been made clear by work done 
at the in previous years in the northeast quadrant. It was found that the bases 
e slab, of the east-west colonnade, as far as they were examined, were in place down 
taken to the intersection with the Tetrapylon area. The rest of the curved fagade 
L piece was fairly well preserved, being quite similar to the other sector previously 
entire cleared. The pavement was in good condition up to the faces of the sur- 
; ts rounding shops. This pavement was found to include a step, which had 
is been 


not been observed previously, since it was not in place on the previously 
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cleared side of the northeast quadrant (Fig. 6). During the clearing of the 
débris in the south end of the northwest quadrant of the Tetrapylon area, 
there was found the right shoulder of a statue, evidently somewhat less 
than life size. 

During the course of the excavations, when Mr. Hucklesby was not en- 
gaged in assisting the various architects by surveying the monuments they 
were examining, he completed his general survey of Jerash, and its imme- 
diate environs, which he had commenced during a previous season. 

There were a number of smaller tasks which also occupied the time of the 
expedition. A few weeks before the excavations began, Mr. A. H. Jones, 
who had been associated with Mr. Crowfoot, during one of the previous 


(Fig. 6.) N. W. quadrant of South Tetrapylon area in June, 1933. 


expeditions at Jerash, spent several days at Jerash, checking up various 
inscriptions he was interested in, and looking for new ones. ‘Two inscribed 
stones at the Northwest Gate were already known. With Mr. Hucklesby’s 
assistance, Mr. Jones found two more inscribed stones there. The Greek 
inscription on these stones is most important because of the date which it 
contains. A further examination was made of the fallen stones around the 
Northwest Gate, and another inscription fragment was found. 

Under Dr. Stinespring’s supervision, a small excavation was undertaken 
in the rear of the North Theatre or Odeum, in order to find parts of the 
inscription on the lintel of the large rear stage-door of the Odeum. Two 
parts of this inscription had already previously been seen and published, 
but had later disappeared. It was found that they had simply been buried 
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again. They were recovered, and a third part, hitherto unknown, was 
brought to light, and will be published in the volume of Jerash inscriptions. 
A few other small inscriptions were found. A part of an inscribed slab 
was found in the South Tetrapylon area. The original inscription had been 
chiseled out, and a few rude scratches substituted. One of the large paving 
blocks found in this area had carved on it two large Greek letters. A number 
of Roman and Byzantine coins were found, but had not yet been fully 
cleaned when the season’s campaign came to an end. They will be reported 
on subsequently. Besides these activities, and her duties as recorder, Mrs. 
Stinespring occupjed herself with piecing together some very interesting 
early Arabic vessels. Miss Anne Fuller, who spent several weeks with the 
expedition, devoted her time to drawing characteristic sherds to scale. 


SOUNDINGS AT ADER, A BRONZE AGE CITY OF MOAB 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Eastern Palestine, now organized as a semi-autonomous Arab state under 
British mandate, with the official name of Transjordan, is rapidly becoming 
a center of archaeological activity, as will be seen from the account of 
archaeological work during 1933, given in this number of the BULLETIN. 
This is largely due to the energy and enterprise of Mr. George Horsfield, 
Adviser to the Director of Antiquities in Transjordan, The American School 
has much for which to thank Mr. Horsfield, since he has been the guiding 
spirit behind the Jerash expedition, and it was he who planned Professor 
Glueck’s successful expedition in Moab last spring, and who is now helping 
to organize its continuation (see below, p. xx). 

On November 10th, 1933, a party formed of the two directors and several 
other members of the British and American Schools in Jerusalem left for 
‘Amman, in order to meet Mr. Horsfield and his staff there, and to organize 
two small joint expeditions in Moab. The following day we set out early, 
and reached our respective Moabite sites, Ader and Balti‘ah, before dark, 
thanks to the steadfastness of the two old cars which now belong to the two 
schools. The tents, bedding, tools, and instruments, with a supply of food, 
were loaded on a one-ton truck, which accompanied us from ‘Amman. While 
Mr. Horsfield and Mr. Crowfoot made soundings at Bali‘ah, the site where 
the remarkable egyptianizing stela of the twelfth century B.C. was dis- 
covered three years ago, Mr. R. G. Head (Inspector of Antiquities in the 
T. J. government) and I attacked the site of Ader, aided by Professor 
G. R. Berry, Dr. Cyrus Gordon, and Mr. Perey Upchurch. After a week 
we were joined by Miss Anne Fuller. In two weeks we had obtained as 
adequate an idea of the site as could be secured with the limited funds at 
our disposal, and we returned without misadventure to Jerusalem. 

The writer first visited the site in February, 1924, just ten years ago, 
during the expedition which he undertook in collaboration with the late 
M. G. Kyle. The results of this expedition have been provisionally published 
in the BuLieTIn, No. 14; the visit to Ader is mentioned on p. 10. At that 
time we recognized the fact that the site was occupied as early as the end 
of the third millennium, and was reoccupied in the Early Iron; we also 
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discovered the ruins of a temple, situated between the monolithic stone 
pillar (the sarbit Ader) and the Byzantine city. Sketch plans of the temple 
were made, so far as this could be done without excavation, and an interesting 
table of offerings (see No. 14, front page, above) was drawn and photo- 
graphed. The primary purpose of this expedition was to excavate the temple, 
which would have been absolutely unique, since it dated from about 2000 B. C. 

When we arrived at the site, after an absence of ten years, we found that 
the population had quadrupled, and that almost the w hole area of the By- 
ppian. : town, as well as extensive tracts in the environs, was occupied by 
modern houses—hovels, for the most part. Not only had the Christian 
population increased greatly, but many hundreds of Bedouin had settled 
down and were living in houses. The site of the temple was partly occupied 
by an Arab house, while the ancient walls had been almost completely de- 
stroyed for the sake of their building stone. The experience was heart- 
breaking to an archaeologist, but we set to work philosophically to rescue 
what we could. The Arab owner of the house proved to be an uncommonly 
fine type of Bedouin, who was of great. assistance to us, and even allowed us 
to dig in his court, in order to examine the foundations of the temple-walls. 
In the city we had to deal with Christian property owners, who were inclined 
to be grasping, but, thanks to Mr. Head’s prestige and the use of discretion, 
we had no serious difficulty anywhere, and made soundings wherever we 
liked. We found excellent quarters in the guest-rooms belonging to the 
Greek Uniat church, built only two years ago, and so new and clean. The 
food problem was not serious, since we were able to buy bread and eggs 
locally, and at Kerak we found wonderful oranges, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables, which are now grown at el-Mezra‘ah on the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea. Ten years ago there were no plantations in the Dead Sea valley, 
whose oases were wretchedly cultivated by the miserable Ghawarneh Arabs 
(really mulattos descended in part from negro slaves imported into this 
region by the Fatimids of Egypt, nearly a thousand years ago, to till the 
plantations of indigo and sugar cane, now entirely extinct). 

We found that Ader was a great city (as cities went) in the last centuries 
of the third millennium and the first century or two of the second. The 
Byzantine town seems to have occupied only part of the Bronze Age city 
proper, remains of which extend for some 500 metres or more in one di- 
rection. On the other side of a small shallow valley north of this great site, 
there rises a small fell, at the northwestern edge of which is the temple. 
Beyond to the northwest are the standing and fallen serabit (what is left of 
them—see Fig. 7). We made a number of soundings in the small mound; 
a trench ten metres long by four in width, excavated to bed-rock, gave us 
the stratigraphical material we sought. Three phases of occupation could 
be distinguished, in not quite three metres of depth, which we designated 
for convenience as A, B, and C. Stratum A, the latest Bronze Age occupa- 
tion, belongs to the first phase of Middle Bronze (MB I), and may be dated 
between 2000 and 1800 B.C.; this period was the age of greatest extent 
and prosperity. In period A ledge-handles had almost entirely disappeared 
from use; what few there were were of the most degenerate type. Period B 
was the age of the folded wavy ledge-handle, corrsponding roughly to stratum 
I at Tell Beit Mirsim, and ‘antedating slightly the earliest “copper age’ 
occupation of Beth-eglaim (Tell el- ‘Ajjtil—this identification is due to 
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Maisler) ; we may assign it to about the twenty-first century B.C. The 
settlement of period B on the ¢eli near the temple, was destroyed by a great 
onflagration. Period C, finally, exhibits wavy ledge-handles and the char- 
cteristic double-edged flint knives of Early Bronze; we may date it con- 
‘idently to the latter part of Early Bronze, between the twenty-third and 
the twenty-first centuries. 

In connection with our work at Ader we spent a day at the site of Lejjin, 
n the edge of the desert to the northeast of Ader. The Early Bronze site 
ere was discovered by Glueck and Head last summer (see BunLerin, No. 51. 
. 15). Our measurement made it about 700 metres long, and perhaps 150 
wide, on the average. At the south end of this great site lies the acropolis, 


The sarbit of Ader and a fragment of a second pillar (to the 
right). Potsherds show that it dates from the end of the 
Early Bronze Age, before 2000 B. C. 


which was occupied synchronously with phases C and B of Ader, while the 
lower city was enclosed only in period B. Phase A was not represented at 
all, suggesting that sedentary occupation extended further out toward the 
desert before 2000 than after that date. In this connection it may be 
observed that another large Early Bronze site, also contemporary with our 
phase B, and also built far out toward the desert, er-Ruseifeh northeast of 
‘Amman (BULLETIN, No. 49, p. 29) was abandoned before phase A. The 
two sites of Ader and Lejjin prove conclusively, as had been surmised 
before, that the beautiful double-edged flint knife of the Early Bronze 
(which we found by the hundreds, for instance, at Bab ed-Dra‘ near el- 
Mezra‘ah, in 1924) went out of use between the period of the wavy ‘ledge- 
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handle and that of the folded ledge-handle, i. e., between 2200 and 2000 B. C, 
The reason for this sudden disappearance of well-made flint artifacts from 
general use is certainly that the exploitation of copper in and around 
Palestine then began to become intensive. It was then, we find, that copper- 
mining was undertaken on a larger scale in Edom, Midian, and Sinai. That 
copper-mining became much more active in Sinai during the Middle Empire 
(21st century on) was already known; the evidence is now coming in from 
Edom, where four ancient copper-workings of importance have so far been 
located by Musil, Blake, and Horsfield. At Khirbet en-Nahis Mr. Head has 
collected pottery which Pére Vincent assigns to the period between 2200 and 
1800 B. C., i. e., to the very age in question. In Western Palestine we find 
the same situation; double-edged flint knives are found in abundance in 
stratum J, at Tell Beit Mirsim, but soon afterwards disappear. 
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(Fig. 8.) Nabataean masonry at the northwest corner of the city-wall of Ader. 


While digging on the small tell, we had a most curious and amusing 
experience. Our Bedouin friend was very anxious to have us excavate in a 
certain spot, because he and others had seen a long flame of fire like lightning, 
which emerged from that spot from time to time. This phenomenon con- 
vinced them that there was a cave containing treasure under the spot, but 
the cave was believed to be occupied by a garrison of jinn or ‘afarit. Since 
the spot in question looked anything but promising we took no interest in 
the suggestion, until we found that our friend was hurt by our lack of 
enthusiasm. So we started digging and presently found that we were in the 
vertical shaft (3 metres square) of an Early Bronze tomb, containing ex- 
clusively pottery of phase C. We soon reached the bottom and uncovered 
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the entrance to the cave, which had once served as a group-tomb. The cave 
was partly empty, but none of the Bedouin dared go in, until Dr. Gordon, 
‘ho was in charge, taunted them with their cowardice and questioned their 
claim to call themselves “ lions ” (nahna isba‘ is their favorite cry). Then 
ll the workmen near the entrance made a rush, and entered the cave in such 
a tangle of arms and legs that the jinn were quite frightened away. 

Aside from a few unsuccessful trenches, our investigations in the area of 
the later city were restricted almost entirely to two clearances, one at the 
northwest corner of the city-wall, the other at a tower outside the north wall 


A Roman masonry grave just inside the 
northwest corner of the city-wall. 


some distance to the east. We discovered pot-sherds belonging to Iron II 
at the northwest corner, inside and outside the city wall, next to the rock. 
We are, therefore, inclined to believe that the lowest phase of the corner wall 
belongs to the Moabite period (the sherds could be dated to the ninth-eighth 
centuries). The earliest masonry constructions inside the corner are un- 
doubtedly of the same age as the pottery, and the second phase of the city- 
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wall at the northwest corner (Fig. 8) is almost certainly Nabataean, as also 
thought by Horsfield on stylistic grounds. Nabataean also are some masonry 
tombs with large stone slabs over them, to judge from the Nabataean and 
early Roman pottery found in them, which date either from the first century 
A. D. (Vincent) or from the second (Albright). Somewhat later, but not 
later than the early third century is the Roman masonry grave illustrated 
in Fig. 9. Above these tombs was the floor of a Roman building belonging 
to the third century, as shown by the pottery found in it. In the débris 
above this Roman level were miscellaneous remains from the Byzantine and 
early Arabic period, including a fragment of a Hebrew grave-stone from the 
Byzantine age. This is the second Hebrew inscription of this period to be 
found in Moab, the first one having been found in the ruins of Zoara 
(Ghor es-Safi) several years ago (cf. Cowley and Alt in the Quarterly 
Statement of the P. Eh. F. for 1924). Such coins as were offered to us for 
sale by the natives were nearly all Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic, stretching 
from the third century A. D. to before the time of the Crusaders. 

We hope to continue the exploration of Ader, since the site is now very 
accessible, and promises to yield interesting results, in spite of our dis- 
appointment with regard to the Canaanite temple. 


THE CUNEIFORM TABLET FROM BETH-SHEMESH 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In the December BuLLETIN Professor Grant published an excellent photo- 
graph of the tablet which he discovered last spring, and Professor Barton 
contributed a most ingenious interpretation. The latter has elicited a number 
of letters from interested physicians, who comment on the relation between 
stammering and mirror-writing. 

Thanks to the kind permission given me by Grant, I examined the original 
tablet in the Palestine Museum and made a facsimile copy, which is here 
given (Fig. 10). Comparison of the original in its present state, supple- 
mented by a good photograph, which I owe to the courtesy of the Department 
of Antiquities, shows, however, that the surface has suffered considerably 
since the photograph published in the BULLETIN was made by Grant, so 
I have had to add several wedges from the latter. Where the latter is not 
clear I have refrained from making any suggestion. The characters differ 
slightly in form from the North-Canaanite norm, which increases the diffi- 
culty of transcription. 

Read in a mirror the text reads: h-l h-t-q k(?)-r-t h-t]--—--] q(?)[--] 
d-?-?-t(?){ |. The three serious breaks in it and the uncertainty of 
several letters make an interpretation extremely hazardous. There is no 
division between words, which adds a further element of uncertainty. The 
probability is that the language is Semitic, presumably a Canaanite dialect. 

There are two possible explanations of the reverse order of the characters. 
The first is that the text was stamped from a mould (which would have to 
be of metal, in raised characters, since the outlines of the wedges are so 
distinct. In favor of this is the fact that the obverse, which bears the in- 
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ription, is quite flat, while the reverse is convex, and shaped by the hand. 
foreover, the clay of which the tablet is made is coarse local material, which 
would not be well suited for writing with a stylus. The outline of the tablet 
hears a striking resemblance to a bronze axe-head of that period (about the 
fourteenth century B. C., as fixed by the pottery context in the room where 
1e discovery was made), a fact which reminds one of the incised inscrip- 
tions on certain bronze tools found in the cemetery of Ugarit (Ras esh- 
Shamrah). The second explanation is due to Professor Forrer, who made 
: to me orally; it is that the tablet was written by hand, and belongs to the 
same category as the so-called bar-tablets of Knossos in Crete, which are a 
little older than our tablet, but do resemble it in shape, though they tend 
to be longer in proportion to their width. This suggestion of Forrer is 
particularly interesting, since he has been engaged in copying the Knossos 
tablets for the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. He regards 








Cm. Scale 


(Fig. 10.) Facsimile of the Beth-shemesh tablet (reversed). 


these tablets as being mainly receipts for delivery of goods. A similar 
suggestion has been made to me, independently, by Professor Flight. Against 
this view is, aside from the observations made above, the fact that the in- 
scription runs around the edge of the tablet, a mode of writing which does 
not look very practical, and points rather to an amuletic function. It may 
be added that the direction of the wedges offers no obstacle to the acceptance 
of Forrer’s suggestion, since both Egyptian and Hittite reverse the direction 
of the characters, according to the direction selected for the line (right to 
left or left to right in Egyptian hieroglyphics, boustrophedon in Hittite). 
Moreover, such change of direction appears to be normal in the Sinai alpha- 
bet. On the other hand, it is something entirely new in cuneiform. 

Let us hope that the excavator’s spade will soon uncover additional speci- 
mens of the Canaanite cuneiform script, and that archives in this script 
may yet be found in the Late Bronze cities of southern Canaan! We con- 
gratulate Professor Grant on his success in discovering important epigraphic 
documents. 
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LIGHT ON THE JEWISH STATE IN PERSIAN TIMES? 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The Persian period is still one of the most obscure in the history 0 
the Hebrew people. Since this is the period in which Judaism came into 
existence, the age in which the religion of Israel developed into that o! 
Jesus’ time, its interest and importance are evident. Until the discover 
by archaeologists of the Elephantine Papyri, it was almost impossible to bi 
certain of any historical fact of Jewish history in this period, owing to th: 
chronological disarrangement and the textual corruption of our sources foi 
the postexilic age. Its political history is still uncertain: we do not know 
what the organization of the state was under Zerubbabel, Ezra, or Jaddua: 
we do not know what happened to the state of Zerubbabel’s time, nor wha‘ 
the status of the high-priest was between the years 517 and 444, nor whether 
Ezra or Nehemiah came first, nor how and when the autonomous theocratic 
organization which characterized the age of Simon the Just came into 
existence. In short, the historian finds himself faced with so many problem: 
that the writing of objective history becomes impossible. 

A promising, though meager source of information is constituted by th« 
stamped jar-handles of the Persian period. Ten years ago the writer sug- 
gested that three types of these stamps belonged to the autonomous fiscal! 
system of Judaea in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C., and interpreted 
them as stamps of the Temple treasury. The three-letter stamp in Aramaic 
characters he read Yahu, with previous writers; the four-letter stamp in 
archaizing Hebrew characters he read ‘Adayah, with Clermont-Ganneau ; the 
five-letter pentagram stamp he read Shelemyau (see Journal of the Pales- 
tine Oriental Society, 1925, pp. 93-102). The two latter inscriptions were 
hard to interpret, since the order of letters was uncertain, and no example 
of the pentagram stamp was clearly impressed. Most competent students, 
having no better suggestion, either accepted the writer’s views, or awaited 
fresh material. 

Then, last year, Dr. Sukenik took up the problem, and proposed to read 
the pentagram stamp as Yerushalem, “ Jerusalem,” a reading which Pére 
Vincent and the writer had considered and rejected; the four-letter stamp 
he read ha‘ir “ the city,” i. e., Jerusalem (see J. P. O. S., 1933, 226-31). As 
good fortune would have it, Sukenik and the writer were working together 
on the arrangement of the Clark Collection in the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. 
(see BuLLETIN, No. 52, p. 20) when we came upon a jar-handle bearing a 
perfect example of the inscription, which reads “ Jerusalem! ” The reading 
Lair was rejected by Professor Klein and the writer, on different grounds, 
and the interpretation of the four-letter stamp was left open. 

Meanwhile Sukenik attacked the problem of the Yahu stamps, including 
the famous silver coin in the British Museum, which has long been believed 
to illustrate a paganizing form of Judaism, in which Yahu was worshipped 
in the form of Zeus. On examining the available stamps again he became 
convinced that the three letters must be read Yhd, not Yhw, and pronounced 


1 See the note in BULLETIN, No. 52, p. 20. 
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Yehad, which was the Aramaic form of Hebrew Yehtdah, “Judah.” On 
ae or two examples the daleth was unmistakable, and a reéxamination of 
ail pertinent epigraphic material convinced him that both the coin and the 
seals bore the name Yehiid, not Yahu. Shortly after Sukenik had presented 
this discovery at a meeting of the Palestine Oriental Society, he was so 
‘ortunate as to find conclusive proof, in the form of a previously unknown 
silver coin from a local collection, belonging to the fourth century B. C., 
and bearing the Hebrew letters Yhd, the daleth being so clear that no doubt 
With Dr. Sukenik’s kind permission we reproduce enlarged 





is possible. 


photographs of the two sides of this extraordinary coin (Fig. 11). 


(Fig. 11.) Hebrew coin from fourth century B. C., enlarged. 


The discovery of the second, silver coin of the fourth century bearing 
the name Yehdd led to another observation, made simultaneously, but in- 
dependently, by Sukenik and the writer, that the four-letter stamp contained 
a monogram already known on fifth-century ostraca from Elephantine, fol- 
lowed by the three letters Yhd (Yehtid). This monogram, consisting of a 
circle with a cross inside, occurs on these ostraca after the words /mlk, 
“ belonging to the king,” a formula referring to the royal fiscal service, just 
as on the jar-stamps of the preéxilic monarchy of Judah. 

We now have, accordingly, three stamps which undoubtedly belong to the 
provincial fiscus of Judah in the fifth-third centuries, and which can only 
be dated by the type of pottery, since it is almost impossible to date ar- 
chaizing inscriptions unless there is ample material for comparison. The 
four-letter stamps, which were dated first by the writer because of their 
ceramic type, are parallel to the fifth century ostraca at Elephantine, and 
may belong to the period of Nehemiah, before the high-priests obtained 
control of the Jewish state, since they bear a monogram which stands in 
relation to the royal fiscus in Egypt. A number of the handles are typically 
Iron IIIa in character. The pentagram stamps, most of which occur on 
jar-handles of the Perso-Hellenistic type (long handles, combed lengthwise, 
light buff in color, well levigated clay), belong almost entirely to the fourth 
century; the name Yerushalem suggests that the high-priests of the fourth 
century (Johanan and Jaddua) were given fiscal control only over the 
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immediate territory of Jerusalem, and not over the whole of Judah. Finally, 
the Yehid stamps written in Aramaic characters belong probably to the 
reorganization of the Jewish theocratic state under the Lagides of Egypt, 
from the end of the fourth century to the beginning of the second. 

We now have at least three Hebrew coins of the fourth century, one 
bearing Hebrew, and two Aramaic inscriptions. Besides the two bearing 
the name Yehdd in archaic characters, there is a third which Sellers and 
the writer found at Beth-zur (BuLLETIN, No. 43, p. 10; Sellers, The Citadel 
of Beth-zur, p. 73 f.), and which bears the name Hezekiah on one side, wit) 
an inscription of uncertain reading on the other. This coin appears to be 
posterior to Alexander, and to belong to the high-priest Hezekiah mentioned 
by Josephus, while the other two precede Alexander’s conquest. 

At Beth-zur we obtained final proof (accepted by all other scholars who 
have touched on the problem since the publication of our report in the 
BULLETIN ), that the Maccabaean bronze coinage begins with John Hyrcanus, 
not with his father Simon, as numismatists had supposed ; now we have the 
compensatory proof that an autonomous Hebrew silver coinage existed in 
the fourth century B. C., of which three or four coins are now known. Ii 
follows that the Jews were granted theocratic autonomy in the fourth cen- 
tury, under the rule of their own high-priests, who received the right to 
strike their own silver coinage, and to raise their own taxes. After Alex- 
ander the Lagides confirmed their privileges, which were not taken away 
entirely until the conquest of Palestine by the Seleucids. 

We congratulate Dr. Sukenik on these discoveries of his, which are none 
the less important for having been made in the study and the museum 
instead of in the excavator’s field. For the first time we find absolutely 
secure ground under our feet when we investigate the fiscal organization 
of the postexilic state. Nor will it have escaped the attentive student that 
these discoveries confirm the view (first maintained by the writer) that th: 
royal stamps on jar-handles of the preéxilic age belong to the fiscal organiza- 
tion of Judah. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA DURING 1933 


From a long report on the archaeological undertakings of the year 1933 
in Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria, which is to appear in the next number 
of the American Journal of Archaeology, we condense the following sketch, 
in which only the most salient discoveries and tendencies are mentioned. 
For a complete list of excavations and explorations, as well as for details 
concerning them, the reader should consult the longer report (a few ad- 
ditional details will be found below). 

Miss Garrod and M. Neuville continued their respective excavations in 
prehistoric sites in Western Palestine. Nothing sensational was discovered. 
but great progress was marked in detailed knowledge of the Chellean- 
Acheulean-Mousterian sequences of the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic. Sir 
Arthur Keith and Mr. Theodore McCown have continued the study of the 
remarkable series of Mousterian skeletons discovered in 1932, and then 
called Palaeanthropus Palestinus, a variant type of Neanderthal man. 

Pére Mallon’s researches in the Jordan Valley, at the site of Tuleilat 
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el-Ghassiil, have continued, with great success. New frescoes illustrate the 
novel, almost bizarre quality of this unique chalcolithic art of the fourth 
millennium. The chronological problem of the Ghassulian culture is well 
on its way to solution, thanks to the results of recent excavations in the 
Widi Ghazzeh (Buuietin, No. 48, p. 11f.), at Tell ed-Duweir, and 
especially at Megiddo and Beth-shan. There can no longer be any rea- 
sonable doubt that our culture is parallel to Egyptian predynastic, and 
tedates the end if not the middle of the fourth millennium. 
[he University of Chicago and the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
have continued their great undertakings at Megiddo and Beth-shan, re- 
ectively, with increasing success. The outstanding achievement of the 
past year was unquestionably the excavation of seven superimposed strata 
from before the Middle Bronze at Megiddo, and of eight or nine similar 
strata at Beth-shan. When this material has been published and can be 
compared in detail with similar series from Syria (Dunand’s recent work 
at Byblos and Ingholt’s at Hamath on the Orontes), as well as with Pére 
\[allon’s four strata from Ghassil, we shall have a nearly complete typo- 
logical sequence from early in the fourth millennium until the end of the 
third millennium. The transition from Early to Middle Bronze is also wel! 
illustrated by the three strata from the period 2300-1800 B.C. which we 
examined at Ader, as described elsewhere in this issue. 

Work at Samaria, under joint British, American, and Jewish auspices, 
was continued, bringing this undertaking, after three campaigns under Mr. 
Crowfoot’s direction, temporarily to an end. The most remarkable dis- 
covery this year was that of a splendid round tower of eighth century 
Israelite masonry. Among smaller finds we may mention more ivory inlay, 
Hebrew ostraca, and a large fragment of an Assyrian royal stela of the 
seventh century. 

Grant and Rowe undertook a fifth campaign at Beth-shemesh, for the 
results of which see BuLLETIN, No. 52, p. 3f. The School in Jerusalem 
dug for a short time at Tell el-Ftl, ancient Gibeah of Saul, as described in 
the same number of the BULLETIN, p. 6 ff. 

The fourth campaign at Jericho resulted in very important stratigraphical 
discoveries on the mound. Above the Lower Palace, with a complex history 
of its own in the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries B. C., Garstang cleared 
the remains of the Middle Palace, dating from somewhere in the Late 
Bronze Age, between 1500 and 1200 B.C., according to different inter- 
pretations of the rather complex stratigraphical data. The problem of the 
date of the Israelite conquest is not exactly simplified by this embarras de 
choix. Nor has the first campaign at et-Tell, unquestionably the site of 
Biblical Ai, under the direction of S. Yeivin and Mme. Krause-Marquet, 
solved the problem, since only two periods of occupation have been found, 
one from the second half of the third millennium (perhaps extending down 
into the twentieth century), and a second from the twelfth century, with 
possible backward and forward extension into the late thirteenth and the 
early eleventh. 

A new undertaking, now in its second campaign, which is already com- 
parable in organization and importance with the Megiddo excavation, is the 
excavation of Tell ed-Duweir, ancient Lachish, by the Wellcome expedition, 
directed by Mr. Starkey. The outstanding discovery of the first campaign 
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was a palace of the Persian period on the summit of the mound. Hardly 
less interesting were the elaborate fortifications of the preéxilic city and the 
evidence that it had been besieged by the Assyrians. In the second cam- 
paign, now under way, a number of discoveries of first-rate importance have 
already been made. 

Among other excavations in Palestine this past year may be mentioned 
Sir Flinders Petrie’s third and fourth campaigns at Tell el-‘Ajjal (recently 
identified by Dr. Maisler with the Beth-eglaim of Talmudic sources), Mr. 
Hamilton’s excavation at Tell Abi Hawam near Haifa, on behalf of the 
Department of Antiquities, a short campaign at Balatah (Shechem), under 
the direction of Dr. Welter, the work of the Department of Antiquities 
the Crusader castle in ‘Athlit, under the direction of Mr. Johns, and the 
work now beginning at the Byzantine site of Sbeitah in the Negeb, directe: 
by Mr. Colt. 

The joint expedition at Jerash continued its work for two campaigns 
the spring one is described in this number. The autumn campaign, unde: 
Dr. Fisher’s direction, will be described in the April number. In the summe: 
the Franciscans undertook the clearance of a Byzantine basilica complex o1 
Mount Nebo, from which Moses surveyed the Promised Land before his 
death. This excavation, directed by Fr. Saller of the Franciscan Biblical! 
School in Jerusalem, was very successful; a basilica of the sixth century. 
with seventh century additions, was cleared and studied. 

The two most interesting excavations in early sites of Syria are un 
doubtedly those of Byblos (Jebeil) and Ugarit (Ras esh-Shamrah), which 
were continued by their. respective directors, MM. Dunand and Schaeffer, 
with great success. M. Dunand found inscriptions in new scripts and M. 
Schaeffer extended his work in various directions, with special reference to 
the earlier strata of Ugarit. We have already mentioned the Danish work 
at Hamath on the Orontes. Work at Chatal Hiiyiik in the Plain of An- 
tioch, on behalf of the University of Chicago, was definitely begun during 
the year, under the successive directions of Prost and McEwan. 

Dr. C. 8. Fisher of the School in Jerusalem was given leave of absence 
to direct the second campaign of Princeton University and the Louvre 
Museum at Antioch. At Daphne the expedition uncovered a Roman villa 
of the fourth century, with a fine tesselated marble pavement and pictured 
mosaic floors. Building remains of the second century A. D., also with fine 
mosaic floors, were discovered in an area believed to represent the site of the 
island of Antioch. Work on the hippodrome was continued, and a large 
house of the third century A. D. near it was excavated. 

The excavation of Dura by Yale University and the Académie des In- 
scriptions under the direction of Professor Hopkins achieved its greatest 
triumphs this year. The discovery of a well-preserved Jewish synagogue, 
dated by an inscription to the year 245 A. D., and containing a remarkable 
variety of frescoes illustrating biblical scenes, marks an epoch in the study 
of the origins of Christian art. Less sensational but almost as remarkable 
in its way was the discovery of nearly a score of parchments in Aramaic and 
Greek, including a page of Tatian’s Diatessaron, written within the century 
of its composition, and now being prepared for publication by Professor 
Carl Kraeling. 

From this very summary sketch it will be seen that archaeological ex- 
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cavation in Palestine and Syria has not even begun to reach the point of 
diminishing returns, and that discoveries of the greatest historical im- 
portance are still pouring in much faster than they ¢ can be assimilated by 


the historian. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


THE’ CHRISTMAS MEETINGS OF THE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


On December 27th and 28th meetings of the Board of Trustees, the 
Executive Committee and the Corporation of the Schools were held. Of 
the Trustees Messrs. Adler, Barton, Moulton, Morgenstern, and Newell were 
present, with President Montgomery in the chair. At the meeting of the 
Corporation, which was attended by a large majority of its members, Messrs. 
2 itton, Breasted, Newell, and Patten were reélected for the term of three 

ears, ending in 1936. For the term of two years expiring in 1935 Pro- 
fessor Millar Burrows of Brown University (of Yale University after next 
year) was elected, and for the term of one year, expiring in 1934, Professor 
Nelson Glueck of Hebrew Union College was elected. Professor Burrows 
was elected President of the Schools, since Professor Montgomery had pre- 
viously announced his decision to resign, after serving as head of the or- 
ganization for some fifteen years. Another new election was that of Pro- 
fessor Cadbury of Harvard as Secretary. The Executive Committee was 
reconstituted to include the following: Messrs. Albright, Barton, Breasted, 
Burrows, Cadbury, Evans, Glueck, Kraeling, McCown, Meek, Montgomery, 
Morgenstern, Olmstead, Pfeiffer, Speiser, and Torrey. The Committee 
on the Jerusalem School now includes Messrs. Albright, Burrows, Glueck, 
Montgomery, with Morgenstern as chairman; the Committee on the Bagh- 
dad School consists of Messrs. Barton, Meek, Olmstead, Pfeiffer, and Speiser. 

The Executive Committee adopted a budget of $45,727.00, which included 
the grant of $32,500.00 from the Rockefeller Foundation. Among new 
items of appropriation may be mentioned one of $1,500.00 toward the Kyle 
Memorial Excavation planned at Bethel, $500.00 for minor excavations in 
Palestine, $2,600.00 for the archaeological survey of southern Transjordan, 
under the auspices of the Baghdad School. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that the endowment of the 
Schools has now reached the total of over $77,500, half of which has been 
given by the Rockefeller Foundation. As soon as the economic situation 
becomes more stable the Schools expect to launch a more intensive campaign 
to increase the endowment; as our readers know, every dollar contributed 
to this fund will be doubled by the Rockefeller Foundation, until the total 
amount of $500,000 shall have been raised. Only one-seventh of the total 
amount has hitherto been raised, which is not surprising, when we realize 
that the four years since the grant was first made have been depression 
years. It is time, however, for us to bestir ourselves, and to be ready for a 


more intensive campaign as soon as the situation warrants it. 


Among new appointments may be mentioned the selection of Professor 
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Nelson Glueck as Annual Professor in the Baghdad School for 1933-4. He 
will direct the joint expedition of the Baghdad School and the Hebrew 
Union College in southern Transjordan this spring and summer, under the 
auspices of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, represented by 
Mr. Horsfield and Mr. Head. Dr. Cyrus Gordon, Fellow in the Baghdad 
School, will be associated with. Dr. Glueck on this expedition. Another 
appointment is that of Professor Mary Ely Lyman of Barnard College and 
Union Theological Seminary, as Honorary Lecturer in the Jerusalem School 
for the second half of the current year. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Executive Committee, an 
copies were sent to the families of Professors Chiera and Dougherty. 


MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF EDWARD CHIERA 


We, the Executive Committee of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, hereby place on record our expression of sorrow and sense of loss 
on account of the death of our fellow-member, Dr. Edward Chiera, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Chicago, on June 21, 1933. 
Prof. Chiera was in the prime of life and had apparently the promise of 
many years of fruitful work before him. As copyist of cuneiform texts he 
was at the time of his death perhaps the most expert Assyriologist in the 
world. His many publications in this field are eloquent testimony to his 
industry and expertness. As Annual Professor in charge of the Baghdad 
School his skillful excavation of Nuzi in 1925 gave him the opportunity to 
establish his reputation as a scientific excavator and not only brought the 
Baghdad School to the notice of the scholarly world but linked his name 
forever with one of the important discoveries of recent years. As a member 
of this Committee he was always fertile in ideas and tactful in their presen- 
tation. We deplore his loss as a scholar. We shall miss his companionship 
and counsel and we mourn him as a friend. 


MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF RAYMOND P. DOUGHERTY 


The death of our fellow-member, Raymond P. Dougherty, William M. 
Laffan Professor of Assyriology in Yale University, on July 13th, 1933, 
has deprived us of the companionship and aid of an able colleague and 
inflicted a severe loss on the world of scholarship. Professor Dougherty, 
having spent some of the earlier years of his life in missionary and diplo- 
matic service in Africa, came to the study of Assyriology in the fullness of 
his powers, and by his careful and scientific editing of texts was making 
for himself an enviable name.as an Assyriologist. During his year of 
service as Annual Professor in the Baghdad School in 1925-26, he exhibited 
his skill as a field archaeologist in an important archaeological survey of a 
part of Southern Babylonia. Professor Dougherty’s sane personality and 
his sound judgment on all business matters were greatly appreciated by us 
in our councils. The important position which he held at Yale as successor 
to the late Professor Albert T. Clay gave him opportunities for large use- 
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fuluess in the future in which we had every reason to believe that his talents 
would produce results of great importance to science. His premature death 
has robbed the world of a promising scholar and us of a valued colleague 
and a dear friend. 


\ meeting of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research 
wes held the evening of December 28th, in connection with the meetings of 
the Society of Biblical Literature in New York. After a report on the 
work of the Schools by President Moulton, the Society’s representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the Schools, illustrated lectures were given by 
Professor C. H. Kraeling on the “ Frescoes of the Synagogue at Dura,” 
and by Professor Glueck on his “ Archaeological Survey of Transjordania.” 
Among archaeological papers read at the other meetings of the Society we 
may mention Professor Grant’s account of his work at Beth-shemesh in 
1933 and Professor Cadbury’s account of his investigation of the line of 
the Roman road through the Beth-horons; both papers were illustrated. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM DURING NOVEMBER-JANUARY 


In November and December the lecture courses begun in early October 
were continued, except during the fortnight of our excavation at Ader (see 
above). A number of short trips in Western Palestine and Transjordan 
were also made, including a visit to the excavations at Beth-shan and 
Megiddo (Oct. 27-8), et-Tell (Nov. 9)—our fourth visit there during the 
campaign—, Samaria (Dec. 4), Tell el-‘Ajjfil and Tell ed-Duweir (Dec. 
7-8), Jerash (Dec. 15-16), Megiddo (Dec. 21), as well as excursions in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. We wish to express our obligations to the directors 
and staffs of these expeditions, in particular to Mr. FitzGerald, Mr. Guy, Mr. 
Yeivin and Mme. Krause-Marquet, Mr. and Mrs. Crowfoot, Sir Flinders 
and Lady Petrie, Mr. Starkey and Dr. Fisher. 

On Jan. 3 the Director left Jerusalem in order to return to America, 
where he will spend the second half-year at his post in The Johns Hopkins 
University, returning to Palestine in June. He reached Baltimore Jan. 17. 
President Montgomery appointed Dr. W. F. Stinespring, Thayer Fellow at 
the School, and Assistant Director of the Jerash expedition, to serve as 
Acting Director of the School during the absence of the Director. Dr. 
Stinespring continued the course of lectures begun by the Director, dis- 
cussing the archaeology of Palestine from the Greek period on. 

The architects of the Jerash expedition, Mr. Detweiler and Mr. Merrill, 
are now hard at work on the preparation of the plans and drawings of the 
monuments already recorded. The mass of fragments of Roman figurines 
and lamps discovered at Jerash in October, and dating from the best 
Roman period (about the second half of the second century A.D.) has 
been brought to Jerusalem, and is being sorted and studied in the basement 
laboratory of the School. 
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THE SUMMER INSTITUTE IN JERUSALEM 


Last summer the usual Summer Institute at the School in Jerusalem, 
under the direction of Professor Arthur J. Jackson of the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, was cancelled, owing to the sudden fall in the dollar, 
which forced a number of people to change their plans. Nearly all the 
persons who had planned to join Dr. Jackson’s party came to Palestine with 
other parties, or alone, so it appears that the summer institute might we'| 
have been continued. 

This year Dr. Jackson is making plans for a summer institute at the 
School from July 5 to July 24, which will include a four or five day trip in 
Samaria and Galilee, probably going as far as Damascus. There will b 
opportunity to observe the School excavation this summer, probably : 
Bethel, and lectures will be given by the Director and members of the staf! 
of the School, as usual. All interested persons are invited to communicate 
with Professor Jackson. This offers by far the best opportunity to lear 
something at first hand of the archaeological research which is rapid| 
transforming our knowledge of the background of the Bible. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SESSION 1934-5 IN THE SCHOOL IN 
JERUSALEM 


The work of the School in Jerusalem is now so adjusted that students 
and scholars will find it just as useful to spend the summer and autumn 
there as to arrive at the end of September and to remain until May. In the 
summer, aside from the summer institute already mentioned, the School 
will be actively engaged in excavation, probably at Bethel. Members of 
the School are invited to join the staff of the expedition, or at least to watch 
the work. The Director will be either at the excavation camp or at the 
School through the summer, to give lectures, supervise study, or advise in 
research. 

More regularly arranged academic work begins about the first week of 
October, and lasts until about the middle or the end of March. In the 
autumn the Director (Professor W. F. Albright) will lecture on the Archae- 
ology of Palestine and the Geography and Topography of Palestine. In 
connection with the lectures, numerous shorter and longer trips, especially 
visits to excavations, will be made, so that students will have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the archaeological work now being done. A 
short excavation is also planned for the autumn. 

The Annual Professor is Dr. Carl H. Kraeling, Professor of New Testa- 
ment at Yale University, who will give lectures on some phase of his field. 
Dr. C. S. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology in the Schools, will also be ready 
to instruct and to assist students in their archaeological study. Several 
other members of the regular staff, including particularly Dr. W. F. Stine- 
spring and Mr. A. Henry Detweiler, are trained archaeologists, architects, 
or epigraphers, and will be glad to assist members of the School, and to put 
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their knowledge and experience at the disposal of the latter. There has 
never been so well-trained a staff at the School in its history. 

\lembers of the School may also attend courses at the French School of 
Archaeology (Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne), at the Hebrew University, 
or at other archaeological schools. Jerusalem has become one of the most 
active centers of archaeological and oriental research in the world; the 
meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society (generally held at the School) 
are seldom attended by fewer than fifty persons. 

[uition is now reduced to $50.00 a year (less for short periods), and is 
remitted to all members of the staff or student body of supporting institu- 
tions, as well as to their recent graduates. Interested persons who do not 
feel able to join the School are invited to stop at the School while in 
Jerusalem, and to make the School their headquarters. Information may 
be secured from Professor W. F. Albright, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., before June 1st; after June 1st he should be addressed 
at the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, Palestine. By 
writing to Mr. Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary of the Schools, Box 25, 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, copies of the 
Handbook for 1933-4 and of a pamphlet describing the best method of 
studying the archaeology of Palestine and Mesopotamia, may be secured, 
without charge. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


During the past year there have been a number of requests for stereopticon 
° ° 5 ° 5 a . + 
slides illustrating the archaeology of Palestine and the Near East. To 
meet this demand the Executive Secretary has arranged a few sets of 
lectures, and these together with other sets which have been arranged by 
our men on the field, are now available for use by colleges, civic organiza- 
tions, and churches. A typewritten lecture accompanies each set of slides, 
in which each picture is numbered and discussed, and all are grouped 
around one topic, thus making a complete lecture, which any one can give. 
A list of titles now ready follows: 
I. “ Jerash—the Pompeii of the East.” 
II. “ Ancient Religious Shrines.” 
III. “ Development of the Semitic Alphabet.” 
IV. “ How We Got Our Bible.” 


_ 


’. “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Palestine.” 

Other titles are in preparation and will be announced later. 

These lectures may be rented for one dollar ($1.00) plus the cost of 
transportation each way. The dollar fee is for upkeep, breakage, etc. The 
slides may be used as many times as desired while in the hands of the 
—— Orders may be sent to the Executive Secretary at the office 
adaress. 
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PHOTOSTAT COPIES OF THE BULLETIN 


A great many inquiries have been received by the Executive Secretary 
concerning back issues of the BuLLETIN. Last year we attempted to collect 
from all quarters as many of the back issues as we could find. This has 
been difficult since the early issues were not printed in large numbers, and 
we have therefore been unable to supply the demand. 

Two or three libraries, however, and a like number of individuals have 
suggested that we have photostat copies made of the important articles in 
some of the earlier issues which are now out of print. This can be done 
but will of course involve considerable expense. The Executive Secretary 
is making investigations and finds that the photostat copies will cost fro 
five to seven cents a page, depending of course upon the number of copies 
ordered. However, if a larger number of copies are bought, the pric 
might be reduced somewhat below that. 

Therefore, any library or individual interested in securing back numbe1 
of the BuLLETIN should write at once to the Executive Secretary statin; 
what numbers he wishes. With a definite number of copies in mind, 
will be possible to get exact prices. These prices will then be sent to a 
interested persons and the order may then be placed. Please bear in mind 
that the first communication expressing interest in a certain issue does 
not constitute an order. The order must be given later, after a definite 


1 
i 
1] 
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price has been fixed. 
If interested, communicate with the Executive Secretary, Box 25, Ben- 
nett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Annual 

Because of the great progress made in the field of archaeology there has 
been an increasing need for a publication which would gather up, at short 
intervals, the results of the excavations and research in the Near Orient and 
present them in scientific and usable form. The Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research fills this need. 

It is now in its thirteenth volume and during the dozen years of its life 
it has been edited by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the 
Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, 
Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser and Dr. Millar Burrows has successively 
kept the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. Note the following partial 
list of contents: 

I (1920) C. C. Torrey, ‘A Phoenician Necropolis at Sidon.” 
H. G. Mitchell, ‘““ The Walls of Jerusalem.” 
L. B. Paton “ Survivals of Primitive Religion in Palestine.” 
W. J. Moulton, ‘Gleanings in Archaeology and Epigraphy.” 77 Plates 
and Illustrations. 
II-III (1923) W. F. Albright, “ Contributions to the Historical Geography of Palestine.” 
C. C. McCown, “ Muslim Shrines in Palestine.” 
C.-C. McCown, “ Epigraphic Gleanings.” 
Contributions by W. H. Worrell, W. J. Moulton, C. C. Torrey, J. A. 
Montgomery. 92 Plates and Illustrations, 5 in color. 
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IV (1924) W. F. Albright, “ Excavations at Tell el-Ful.”” 65 Plates and Illustrations. 
V (1925) B. W. Bacon, “ Eagle and Basket on the Antioch Chalice.” 
R. P. Dougherty, ‘ Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning System.” 
Contributions by E. E. Voigt, W. D. Carroll, F. J. Cooke. 58 Plates and 
Illustrations. 
Vi (1926) J. A. Montgomery, “ Story of the School in Jerusalem.” 
G. A. Barton, ‘“ The Baghdad School.” 
W. F. Albright, ‘‘ The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age.” 
E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, ““A New Factor in the History of the Near East.” 
W. H. P. Hatch, ‘A Visit to the Coptic Convents in Nitria.” 
“Three Coptic Fragments.” 8 Plates and Illustrations. 
Vil (1927) R. P. Dougherty, ‘‘ Searching for Remains in Iraq.” 
Contributions by W. H. P. Hatch. 79 Plates and Illustrations. 
Viil (1928) E. A. Speiser, “ Southern Kurdistan in the Annals of Ashurnasirpal and 
Today.” 
Contributions by R. P. Dougherty, W. J. Moulton, G. A. Barton. 38 Plates 
and Illustrations. 
IX (1929) Elihu Grant, “ Beth Shemesh, 1928.” 
E. A. Speiser, ‘‘ Preliminary Excavations at Tepe Gawra.”’ 143 Plates and 
Illustrations. 
X (1930) E. A. Speiser, ‘“‘ New Kirkuk Documents relating to Family Laws.” 
G. A. Barton, “ Comparative List of the So-Called Indo-Sumerian Seals.” 
17 Plates and Illustrations. 
XI (1931) CC. S. Fisher and C. C. McCown, “ Jerash-Gerasa 1930.” 
S. N. Kramer, “ The Verb in the Kirkuk Tablets.” 
W. R. Taylor, ‘‘ A New Syriac Fragment.” 
C. S. Fisher, ‘“‘ The Campaign at Jerash in September and October 1931.” — 
49 Plates and Illustrations. 
XII (1932) W. F. Albright, “ The Pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim.”” (Entire Volume) 
XIII (1933) E. A. Speiser, “ Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second 
Millennium B. C.” 
T. J. Meek, “ Some Gleanings from the Last Excavations at Nuzi.” 
W. F. Albright, ‘ Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. The Bronze Age 
Pottery of the Fourth Campaign.” 
C. C. McCown, ‘“ The Goddesses of Gerasa.” 


The above articles and many others, all from the hands of past or present 
members of the staff of the Schools, together with hundreds of photographs 
and drawings, make these volumes of inestimable value to the student, 
minister, or teacher of ancient history, the Bible, and archaeology. 

The price of the Annual is $2.50 per volume. 


Special Notice 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of the first eleven volumes 
(Vols. I-XI) of the ANNUAL together with the one year’s subscription to the 
3ULLETIN for $10.00. Orders should be sent to the Executive Secretary: 


Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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